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“Causes of Industrial Peace” 


More than a year ago (INFORMATION Service, April 
2, 1949) we noted the National Planning Association’s 
undertaking of a series of “case studies on the causes of 
industrial peace under collective bargaining,” and re- 
viewed the first four studies. Now four more of the 
series of fifteen studies have been completed. It seems 
appropriate, by a brief review of the most recent study, 
to remind our readers of the quality and the significance 
of this enterprise, whose aim is “instead of looking into 
the causes of conflict . . . to try to discover how much 
peace there is and what makes peace.” The 35 trustees 
of the sponsoring organization include well-known econo- 
mists, industrialists, farm leaders, labor leaders, and 
others making up a cross section of Americans. Clinton 
S. Golden of E.C.A. is chairman of the special committee 
directing the inquiry and reviewing the studies. The 
director of the Industrial Relations Center and the chair- 
man of the Department of Economics at the University 
of Wisconsin made this eighth study. 

Three of this series of studies concern different com- 
panies in the paper and pulp industry. The first was of 
a company on the Pacific Coast (Crown Zellerbach) ; the 
next, of a New England company (Nashua) ; and now, of 
a Midwestern company. The purpose was “to see how 
unions which have peaceful relations with one company 
fared with other companies in different locales and under 
different bargaining conditions,” and “how companies 
which enjoy a ‘peaceful’ relationship with certain unions 
fare with other unions.” On the Pacific Coast there was 
industry-wide bargaining ; in the other areas the companies 
bargained individually. There were other differences also 
in the three cases, though all have had long records of in- 
dustrial peace. 

In Wisconsin the paper industry employs more than 
27,000 persons, including in 18 counties 42 per cent of the 
industrial workers. The Marathon Corporation is the sec- 
ond largest employer in that industry in the state—though 
2,400 of its 6,000 employes are in Canada. Its recogni- 
tion of various international unions “started quietly” in the 
middle 1930s, and by 1937 all production and maintenance 
employes were included. Now its has contracts with seven 
unions in five plants (four in Wisconsin, one in Michi- 
gan). 

There has never been a strike or lockout in the forty- 
year history of the company. “Neither the company nor 


1 Marathon Corporation and Seven Labor Unions. By R. W. 
Fleming and Edwin E. Witte. Washington 6, D. C.. National 
Planning Association (800 21st Street, N.W.), 1950. $1.00. 


any of the unions has ever resorted to the courts. .. . 
Meanwhile the company has prospered and the unions 
have grown strong. Sales have increased about 51% times, 
employment has almost quadrupled, and profits—whether 
figured on sales or net worth—are satisfactory. The com- 
pany has steadily expanded, and has . . . plowed profits 
back into new plants and equipment. This record has not 
been achieved at the expense of the employes or the public. 
Marathon is one of the wage leaders in the Wisconsin in- 
dustry and it competes in a market known to be intensely 
competitive.” 

The company’s operations include, besides its lumber 
lands and a pulp mill in Canada, a variety of plants in 
Wisconsin and Michigan: a pulp mill, several paper mills, 
factories for making paperboard packages, a wax refinery, 
an ink factory, and complete plants for printing, waxing, 
coating, and laminating paper and paperboard. Hence the 
number of unions with which it deals, and the wide range 
of skilled and unskilled labor employed. Seasonal unem- 
ployment was once a problem, but “has now been fairly 
well ironed out through planning and product diversifica- 
tion. Nearly 40 per cent of its male employes in the U. S. 
have been with the company more than ten years. The 
facts that the individual plants are small (from 125 to 
1,500 production workers) and are located in small com- 
munities (2,000 to 30,000) “have made it easy for man- 
agement to keep in close touch both with employes and 
the communities in which they live.” 

The parallels between the Marathon situation and others 
in the previous case studies are summed up as follows: 

“There is full acceptance by management of the collec- 
tive bargaining process and of unionism as an institution. 
The company considers strong unions an asset t manage- 
ment. 

“The unions fully accept private ownership and opera- 
tion of the industry; they recognize that the welfare of 
their members depends upon the successful operation of 
the business. 

“The unions are strong, responsible, and democratic. 

“The company stays out of the unions’ internal affairs ; 
it does not seek to alienate the workers’ allegiance to their 
unions. 

“Mutual trust and confidence exist between the parties. 
There have been no serious ideological incompatibilities. 

“Neither party to bargaining has adopted a legalistic ap- 
proach to the solution of problems in the relationship. 


“Negotiations are ‘problem centered’—more time is 
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spent on day-to-day problems than on defining abstract 
principles. 

“There is widespread union-management consultation 
and highly developed information-sharing.” 

The Committee concludes its statement thus: ‘The 
improvement of contractual relationships presents a real 
challenge in establishing the validity of our democracy. A 
test of democracy is whether American men and Amerti- 
can women can live and work together—and whether they 
will live and work together in happiness or in hate.” 


The Difficult Art of Communication 


We have often called attention to the efforts of business 
management, individuals and corporations and associa- 
tions, to solve their problems of employer-employe rela- 
tions as well as to meet otherwise their social responsibili- 
ties. Much progress has been made in these directions 
during the past quarter-century. The multiple responsi- 
bilities of business management have been more exten- 
sively discussed, within management and outside, than 
those of other organized groups participating in and ex- 
erting an influence upon our economic life. Continuous 
self-examination in all such groups with regard to their 
responsibilities to one another and to the public is essen- 
tial to the maintenance of freedom, order, and justice in 
a democratic society. Perhaps, however, the responsibili- 
ties have been better clarified than ways to meet them. 

A new book on “principles and methods of management- 
employe interchange”? treats the problems of communica- 
tion within industry with perspective, realism, and in- 
sight. The author is head of employe relations research 
of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. He makes 
discriminating and extensive use of the research that has 
been made in this field of communication, of the experi- 
ence of 40 selected companies, and of a wide range of other 
sources. 

“Tt is generally known,” says Mr. Peters, “that workers 
do not produce at full capacity; that their potential im- 
provement in performance may be enormous.” Much of 
this lack of productivity may be attributed, not to “un- 
willingness or laziness,” but “to the miscasting of individ- 
uals in jobs and to poor leadership by management. . . . 
An employe’s cooperation is dependent upon his attitude 
—how he feels about his job, associates, supervisors, com- 
pany, and also about his home and community environ- 
ment... . Attitudes are, of course, frequently determined 
by emotions. . . . Emotional reactions are easily disguised 
and therefore difficult to recognize and study. . . . Dealing 
with these reactions to secure more productive attitudes 
at employes is therefore a difficult management prob- 
em.” 

Obstacles to effective two-way communication may 
arise from lack of understanding of “the social system 
of a business organization.”” Management may treat “mat- 
ters of emotion as if susceptible to change by reason 
alone,” ignore practices of informal work groups and their 
leaders, and fail to recognize that policies may reach em- 
ployes “in a battered and distorted state” after passing 
through several supervisory levels and through the in- 
formal “grapevine” interpretations. Distorting influences 
also operate on employes’ opinions, complaints, and sugges- 
tions before they reach the top. “Traditional thinking of 
management” is discussed as a factor in poor communica- 
tion. If management wants employes’ skills and loyalty, 
“it should willingly give them the kind of information 


1Communication within Industry. By Raymond W. Peters. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1950. $3.00. 


as supporting “democratic liberalism,’ which includes 


they want, which after all is the only kind of information 
they ever will accept and use.” 

As to unions, “it is a challenge to management to estab. 
lish and keep clear the lines of communication with unions 
to make sure that they, too, will have management's jn. 
terpretation of all phases of company operation. Employes 
then will receive complete information upon which to base 
their opinions. Thus the union must be included as an in. 
tegral part of any company’s communication system.” 


Successive chapters are devoted to what information 
should be communicated; methods of written, oral, and 
visual communication; intramanagement communication; 
formal training programs ; methods used by unions ; evalu- 
ating media; and fundamentals of a successful program, 
Among the general conclusions reached are that “the tools 
necessary for building and maintaining a good communi- 
cation program are readily available”; that “misinforma- 
tion, misunderstanding, and traditional philosophies on 
the part of both management and employes hamper the 
full use of these tools”; that “managements have not ef- 
fectively put themselves on record”; that “managements 
do not fully recognize the unique importance of the super- 
visor”; and that “the interdependence of good communi- 
cation and job satisfaction is not generally realized.” In 
the summary chapter, as throughout the book, concrete 
suggestions based on the experience of many companies 
are offered. 


Experimental Australia 


Most of us know little about Australia. It’s a long way 
off—yet not nearly so far as it used to be. Since there, 
as in the United States, a good deal of political and eco- 
nomic experimentation has been carried on in recent years, 
we may welcome a review of the Australian experience. 
This is furnished us by a well-known professor of philoso- 
phy at the University of Wisconsin, who was born and 
educated in Australia and spent a part of his professional 
career in that country. He also spent a year there (1946) 
on leave of absence, gathering material for a book.? 

Professor Garnett tells us of the land and the people, 
the making of a democracy out of a colony, the rise of or- 
ganized labor against privileged classes, the “battle with 
depression,” the distinctive development of courts of ar- 
bitration for industrial disputes, the establishment of a 
“social service” state under conservative and labor govern- 
ments, the success or failure of state enterprises, and the 
strife of parties. 

Public ownership and operation of railways, telegraph 
and telephone and postal systems and port facilities has 
long been a national policy; and water supply has been 
a function of either state or municipal government. This 
policy was considered “state capitalism” rather than so- 
cialism. “The aim was not to curtail private enterprise 
but to increase its opportunities and profits. The state 
provided facilities for further investment of capital in 
land, mines, industry, and commerce by undertaking the 
industrial projects needed for developing the country, 
which private enterprise was unable or unwilling to afford, 
or which it could not be trusted to provide at reasonable 
cost.’ 

The last three chapters on “Contemporary Party Poli- 
cies” were contributed by others during Professor Gar- 
nett’s stay. The Liberal and Country parties are described 


1Freedom & Planning in Australia. By A. Campbell Garnett. 
Madison, University of Wisconsin, 1949. $4.00. 
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contributory social insurance, industrial arbitration, old- 

e and invalid pensions, and child endowment—the 
ast three well-established national policies—and oppose 
sate socialism and communism. The Country party has 
some special policies, including guarantee of incentive 
minimum prices, stimulation of rural development, and 
expanded social security. The Labor party is inclined 
farther toward socialism than the others, but disavows 
communism. It has a rather isolationist outlook. It is 
less sympathetic with states’ rights than the other parties. 
During World War II, as in two previous periods, the 
Labor party came into power (1941). It expanded social 
security, increased taxation, and proposed further nation- 
alization. 

The major political battle, according to the author, is 
likely to be fought over the question whether “the attain- 
ment of the social service state is to be but a prelude to 
complete socialism” or “is to constitute a framework of 
social security within which an economy of private enter- 
prise can function successfully.” The recent election, in 
which the Labor party was defeated, would seem to indi- 
cate acceptance of the latter alternative, at least for a 
time. (This election occurred after the completion of the 


book. ) 


American Economists Look at Turkey 


The Twentieth Century Fund’s survey of economic con- 
ditions in Turkey suggests three main points to be con- 
sidered in the use of American capital and technical skills 
in the economic development of that country: the need 
for greater economic and political freedom in the country, 
the productive use of Turkey’s own capital resources with 
the aid of American skills and experience, legal protection 
of business from the arbitrary decisions of government 
officials. But industrial development in Turkey is useless 
until the Turkish standard of living is raised so that they 
have the money to buy what is produced. The first re- 
quirements are: “increased governmental activity in pub- 
lic works—roads, railroads, irrigation, drainage, expan- 
sion of local power stations—and progress in education, 
agricultural extension work, sanitation and health mea- 
sures.’ 


“Another urgent need,” the report continues, “is for 
small and light industries such as foundries, machine 
shops, factories for producing simple agricultural utensils, 
wagons and other elementary means of transportation, 
plants for the assembly and repair of agricultural, road- 
building and other essential machinery, the manfacture of 
building materials. A great opportunity exists in indus- 
tries for food processing and preservation. Meanwhile it 
is essential to improve the productiveness of the coal in- 
dustry and to reorganize the steel plant at Karabuk so that 
it can serve the nation’s real wants. 

“Attention to these matters,” it is urged, “would in- 
crease the production and the real wealth of the Turks, 
laying a solid basis for an extension of manufacture and 
trade. Other projects should be postponed until progress 
has been made in the elementary requirements for stimu- 
lating production.” 

The great need is not for money capital. “The greatest 
need which Turks themselves cannot yet fill is that for 
trained advisers, good managers, competent technicians, 
industrial and commercial know-how. This is a need 


1 Turkey: An Economic Appraisal. By Max Weston Thornburg, 
Graham Spry, and George Soule. New York, Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1949. $3.50. 
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which Americans can supply, provided the opportunity is 
offered for them to exercise their talents. Government 
or private undertakings could engage Americans with the 
required skills. American business organizations could go 
into partnership with the Turkish government or private 
capital, or could establish experimental branches of their 
own, under agreements and safeguards acceptable to Tur- 
key and the Americans in question. They could bring with 
them their managerial staffs and their experts, plus such 
capital as was necessary to pay for imported machinery 
and materials.” 

But there will be little opportunity for either Turks 
or Americans “unless there is a fundamental change in the 
attitude of those who exercise political control in Turkey. 
The economy must be operated in the interest of the peo- 
ple as producers and consumers rather than in the inter- 
est of job-holders and the single-party bureaucratic ma- 
chine, if it is to be productive of increased wealth and 
welfare. Neither public nor private enterprise can per- 
form its proper function unless attention is concentrated 
on the most efficient production of the most widely needed 
goods. Exorbitant and harassing taxes must be reformed, 
arbitrary and capricious rulings and orders must be pre- 
vented, political invasion of managerial responsibility must 
be avoided, favoritism and discrimination must be ended, 
before the Turks will be able to make good use of their 
rich resources or Americans will be able to offer them 
effective help in doing so.” 

Turkey is a dynamic country, but this dynamism does 
not permeate its whole economy. Turkey is still largely 
agricultural, and about 60 per cent of the people are il- 
literate. The gap between primitive agricultural methods 
and modern industrial technique must be filled if the coun- 
try is to prosper. “There has not been much scope for the 
worker, the peasant, the smail trader or the possessor of 
moderate savings to raise his economic effectiveness or 
improve his status by the application of work, ingenuity 
or capital to small enterprises under personal control. 
Turkey has lacked this elementary basis, out of which pro- 
gressive modern industrialism has grown” in the West. 


New Life in Town and Country 


A book has recently come to hand which the author 
characterizes thus: “This is a story about some men and 
women in Montana engaged in an experiment designed to 
strengthen and improve the lot of our small American 
towns. I am convinced that in this experiment, known as 
the Montana study, there is to be found a secret by which 
people throughout America, rich or poor, educated or un- 
educated, can make their lives richer, more enjoyable, and 
more worth while.” 

A large part of the book is concerned with the way a 
study guide was used by local groups to explore their 
own problems. Ernest O. Melby and Baker Lronnell were 
prime movers in making the plans. “As the planning got 
under way, the first specific objective was “to get the 
[state] university off the campus.’” Another was to “find 
ways to stabilize the family and the small community.” 
Also, the directors wished to study ways whereby the 
“spiritual standard of living” might be raised. This last 
involved cooperation with churches. 

The author is a journalist who was not identified with 
the study. He has written a frank and human narrative, 
not failing to note grief and disappointment along with 


1 Small Town Renaissance. By Richard Waverly Poston. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1950. $3.00. 
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most promising responses and results. Undoubtedly many 
local church groups may benefit from a study of the 
methods described. 


The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations has recommended to all member governments the 
the establishment of national agricultural extension ser- 
vices. A study of American experience, recently published,* 
should therefore be of value to students and government 
administrators of many nations. 

Many historical data are included, and the current de- 
velopments are well interpreted. The Cooperative Agri- 
cultural and Home Economics Extension Service of the 
U. S. is known as the largest agency of adult education 
in the world. Now 12,000 full time professional persons 
are engaged in it, and about two-thirds of these are found 
in the county offices. The rural people of the U. S. meet 
the extension service in the persons of county agents. 


The county agents are actually teachers of adults and 
young people “out of school.” They use many methods 
and have many relationships. They are forced to make de- 
cisions in favor of or against this social change or that. 

The extension service also lives in a political world, 
and there are pressure groups in agriculture as well as 
elsewhere. It is brought out here that the extension ser- 
vice is increasingly serving the rural non-farm population 
in addition to the farm families. 


“Religion in American Life” 


During the month of November a “Religion in Ameri- 
can Life” program is again being carried out. It is spon- 
sored by a National Laymen’s Committee, with Charles E. 
Wilson of General Electric continuing to serve as chair- 
man, 


“The simple objective of the program,” Mr. Wilson 
says, “is two-fold: to emphasize the importance of all 
religious institutions as the foundation of American life 
and to urge all Americans to attend and support the church 
or synagogue of their individual choice.” He notes with 
satisfaction the long-sustained increase in church member- 
ship in America, but adds that “for a large section of the 
population that still means no church affiliation whatever, 
and for large numbers it means only a name on a church 
or synagogue roll and little else.” 


The program is called non-sectarian, and it is note- 
worthy that among the 21 national religious bodies par- 
ticipating are such widely separated organizations as the 
American Bible Society, the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and the Synagogue Council of America. The [ed- 
eral Council of Churches and the United Council of 
Church Women are actively backing the program. 

The observance started last year as an outgrowth of 
the United Church Canvass, a campaign like the Commu- 
nity Chest in which local churches and synagogues unite 
to conduct simultaneously their independent fund-raising 
drives. In 1949, 2,046 communities participated in the 
national program with local campaigns. Judging by the 
reports from all over the country which are being mailed 
in to the national offices, more than 3,000 communities 
will take part in the November campaign this year. In 
these communities, churches and synagogues are joining 
in united action to focus local attention on the indispen- 
sable values of religion. 


1 Rural America and the Extension Service. By Edmund de S. 
Brunner and E. Hein Pao Yang. New York, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1949. $3.00, cloth; $2.80 paper. 


It is reported that in many communities Roman Cath. 
olic churches participate in the program. This is not, of 
course, to be taken as indicating official Catholic coopera. 
tion, but it expresses good will. 

A unique feature of “Religion in American Life” js 
the fact that for the first time the total machinery of mags 
advertising and publicity has been made available to re- 
ligious institutions. American business and the advertis. 
ing industry have volunteered all-out cooperation through 
their public service organization, The Advertising Coun. 
cil. The Council was formed during the war to put the 
forces of advertising behind the war effort. Since then 
it has continued to help promote national activities of 
major public interest programs, such as the Red Cross 
and Better Schools. Extensive use is being made of press, 
radio, television, highway billboards, and bus cards. 


The full list of participating bodies is as follows: 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, American Baptist 
Convention, American Bible Society, American Unitarian 
Association, Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Christian Rural Overseas Program, Church of the Breth- 
ren, Church World Service, Congregational Christian 
Churches, Disciples of Christ, Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, Evangelical and United Brethren, Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America, Laymen’s Move- 
ment for a Christian World, Methodist Church, Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A., Protestant Episcopal Church, Re- 
formed Church in America, Synagogue Council of Amer- 
ica and United Council of Church Women. 


Program activities are directed by an administrative 
committee headed by Dr. Karl K. Quimby, secretary of 
the Board of Missions of the Methodist Church. Earle 
B. Pleasant is national director with headquarters at 214 
East 21st Street, New York City. 


Discussion and Action 


Those who have read about Shirley E. Greene’s dis- 
cussion and action groups—projects in small-group dy- 
namics—will be interested in his little pamphlet Christian 
Democracy in Action. It is published by the Council for 
Social Action of the Congregational Christian Churches, 
of which Mr. Greene is agricultural relations secretary. 
He has headquarters in Merom, Indiana.? 


The pamphlet puts in a nutshell and in staccato question- 
and-answer form the philosophy and method of small 
social-action discussion groups within the Christian church. 
The reasons for organizing such groups are tersely put: 

“The number one problem of democracy is widespread 
and intelligent participation. 

“When people don’t meet and talk, they don’t decide. 

“When people don’t decide, the bureaucrats do. 

“When the bureaucrats fumble, the dictator steps in.” 

The interpretation of group process and the detailed 
counsel with respect to procedure grow out of the author's 
successful experience with this simple, generally adapt- 
able technique. “A major contribution,” he writes, “such 
a group will make to the minister will be to give him an 
effective channel for his own social action enthusiasm. 
No longer will he feel that he is a lone voice in the field 
of social action. In controversial matters he will have the 
protection of a small group who have studied the issue 
with him. He will also be saved at times from wrong 
moves by the superior wisdom of a group.” 


1 Available from the Council, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
or from the author at Merom, Ind. 10 cents. 
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